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One of the most thought-provoking statements about national parks 
I have yet read was published in the British Columbian journal 
"Wildlife Review", December 1966. 


"Let us go back for a moment to the initial problem: the space 
available in a national park is not big enough for all who want to 
use it. But the size of the park is directly related to the manner 
in which you use it. If you are in a canoe travelling at three miles 
an hour, the lake on which you are travelling is ten times as long 
and ten times as broad as it is to a man in a speed boat going thirty. 


An hour's paddle will take you as far away as an hour in a speedboat - 
if there are no speedboats. In other words, more people can use the 
same space with the same results - every road that replaces a footpath, 
every outboard motor that replaces a canoe paddle shrinks the size of 
the park." (Written by Paul Brooks in 'Atlantic Monthly!)  . 


How true this is - one needs to look only briefly at our own Victorian 
Parks to see its implications. Hattah Lakes, Wyperfeld, The Prom., 
even our own You Yangs Forest Park are all shrinking as more roads 
bring more people - a chain-reaction which brings demands for still 
further roadways, car-parks, boating facilities. 


At Mud Islands, when we first began visiting this bird wonderland some 
12 years ago, our weekend stay was interrupted by occasional fishermen 
only. Last January, all day the incessant hum of speedboats offshore 
shattered the solitude - and incidentally the birds became very 
restive because of interference. 


Is the only answer the adoption of "Primative areas" where no one 
without good cause can gain an entry permit? 


Tt is to be hoped that there are other means of solving the problem of 
National Park space, and the heavily increasing usage of parkland; 

but whatever the answer, it 15 needed now before existing Parks become 
too small for the requirements of our growing population. 


TREVOR PESCOTT, Homerton 
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NOTES FROM BANKS IN AUSTRALIA 


By C. J. Gibson, Highton. 


Young (later Sir) Joseph Banks first saw Australia on April 19, 1770. 
The young 27 year old country gentleman from England had already 
accomplished much since leaving Plymouth in August, 1768 - almost 

two years earlier. It was Banks! interest in natural science that 
led him to join the scientific expedition led by Captain James Cook 
and destined to become such an important historic expedition. For 
his own contributions to science resulting from this one voyage he 
received many honours during his lifetime and the appreciation of 
many naturalists since his death in 1820. 


His personal diary and the information collected by his biographers 
reveals much data of particular interest to naturalists in Australia. 
These short notes are merely brief references to some of his 
observations of the flora, fauna, and natives studied on the east 
coast of Australia. 


-rossing the Tasman 


During the first half of April the Tasman Sea crossing was made at 
about the 40° South latitude. A number of birds were observed, 
several albatrosses being collected: 


Wandering Albatross (Diomedea exulans) 
'Diomedea impavida' - Black-browed Albatross (Diomedea melanophris) 


А number of other birds were seen, including: 


'Diomedea profuga' - Grey-headed Albatross (Diomedea chrysostoma) 

'Procellaria melanopus' - The Kermadec Petrel (Pterodroma neglecta) 

'Procellaria velox' - A gadfly petrel (of the Cookilaria group) 

'Procellaria oceanica' - Wilson's Storm-Petrel (Oceanites oceanicus) 

'Procellaria vagabunda' - The white-headed Petrel (Pterodroma 

- lessonii) 
'Procellaria longipes' - The Crey-backed Storm-Petrel (Garrodia 
nereis) 

'Nectris fuliginosa' - Probably the Sooty Shearwater (Puffinus 
griseus) 

'Red tailed Tropick bird' - (Phaethon rubricauda) 

"Black shearwaters' - Probably Short-tailed shearwaters (Puffinus 


tenuirostris) or Wedge-tailed shearwaters (Puffinus pacificus) 
'Gannet' - The Australian Gannet (Sula bassana serrator) 
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'a small bird of the Sterna kind' - possibly an immature White- 


fronted Tern (Sterna Striata) 
'Port Egmont hen! - 
'Pintado bird' - Pintado Petrel (Daption capensis) 


On April 12 Banks noted that Albatrosses ate 'Portugese men of War! 
and gave one of the earliest descriptions of the manner in which 
this animal sails and stings. 


On April 22 'in the morn we stood in with the land near enough to 
discern 5 people who appeared through our glasses to be enormously 
black. ' That was just north of Bateman's Bay. An unsuccessful 
landing was attempted just north of Bulli on April 27. Here Banks 
noted sighting many cabbage trees - probably Livistona australis. 


Botany Bay 

'The land this morn (April 28) appeared cliffy and barren without 
wood. An opening appearing like a harbour was seen and we stood 
directly in for it.' After dinner the boats were manned and the 


first landing made - the historic landing at Botany Bay where the 
ship stayed until May 6. 


During the week that Banks and his colleague, Dr. Solander, had 
'botanising in the woods' they gathered an ‘immensely large' 
collection of plants. This harbour was originally named Sting 
Ray's Bay because of 'the great number of these sort of fish found 

..' but Cook records that 'the great quantity of new plants etc. 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander collected in this place occasioned my 
giving it the name of Botany Bay.' Perhaps a compliment to the 
naturalists and their enthusiasm. 


Although several hundred plants were probably collected very few 
are specifically referred to in his journal for this place. 

Banks recorded on May 12, 'this evening we finished drawing the 
plants got in the last harbour (i.e. Botany Bay). In 14 days 

just one draughtsman (i.e. Parkinson) has made 94 sketch drawings.. 


Plants collected included: 


'Leucadendron serratum' - Red Honeysuckle (Banksia serrata) 
Red Bean (Kennedya rubicunda) 
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N а ОШЕА МАУ 
'Parsley (Apium )! - (Apium prostratum) 
'Spinage (Tetragonia cornuta)! - (Tetragonia expansa) 
' (Eugenia )' - (Eugenia banksii) 
'(Isopogen anemonifolius)' - Drumsticks (Isopogen anemonifolius) 


(Darwinia fascicularis) 


Several references could be to the Grass Tree (Xanthorrhoea) but it 
seems amazing that Banks made no specific comment on this remarkable 
plant. 


Rays taken included: 


Stingaree (Urolophus testaceus) 

Fiddler Ray (Trygonorphina fasciata) 

Banks's Sovelnose Ray (Aptychotrema banksii) 
Eagle Ray (Myliobatis [australis?]) 


'the biggest of which weighed without his gutts 336 pounds.' 


Some birds were observed: 


'Parrots' 

'Loryquets' 

'Cocatoos' 

'Quals' - probably Brown Quail (Synoicus australis) 


They did see evidence of a few animals, including, probably: 


Kangaroo, dingo, native cat, and perhaps bandicoot. 


The natives were observed to be armed with 'long pikes and a wooden 


weapon made something like a Short scymetar' - the spear and 
probably boomerangs; the throwing sticks were seen later. They 
also saw a shield. The people were the blackest seen on the 


voyage and without any clothing. A small village of about 6 or 8 
houses was seen. 


They went to sea on the morning of May 6 with a fair breeze and 
dined on 'the stingray and his tripe' and 'with it a dish of leaves 
of tetragonia cornuta boiled which we eat as well as spinage or very 
near it.’ Banks introduced this to England but it was generally 
regarded as inferior to spinach. The antiscorbutic properties of 
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NOTES FROM BANKS IN AUSTRALIA (Cont'd.) 


such greens were appreciated by Cook who was able to control the 
dreaded scurvy on this voyage and eliminate it entirely on his next 
voyage. 


The North Coast 


While sailing north they saw many porpoises about the ship, 
inumerable shoals of fish and some birds of the Nectris kind 
(May 13) - the shearwater, probably Puffinus pacificus. 


On the 18th two water snakes swam by the ship and a few birds were 
seen: 


'Men of War birds (Pelecanus aquilus)' - The Lesser Frigate Bird 
(Fregata ariel) probably. | 

'Bobies (Pelicanus Sula)' - probably the Brown Booby (Sula 
leucogaster). 

'(Nectris munda)' - possibly Audubon's Shearwater (Puffinus 
l'herminieri). 


Later sharks, dolphins, turtles and a middle sized grampus were 
seen. 


On May 22 they anchored in Bustard Bay going ashore next day - 'here 
we found a great variety of plants! said Banks. phe PT 
included: _ | 


Mangrove trees, probably (Ceriops саа ха) апа | (Bruguiera 
gymnorhiza). ^ 


several eucalyptus trees 
'Xeranthemoides fulgida' - Golden Everlasting (Helichrysum 
bracteatum). 
The birds included: | 
'Bustard' - The Eastern Bustard ован australis) 


'Pelicans' - (Pelecanus conspici VUE nearly ue feet high. 


Many fish and oysters, including Hammer oysters (Malleus albus) and 
small Pearl oysters (Pinctado margaritifera). 


Australtan Gannet 
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May 29. The ship came to anchor and they went ashore after break- 

fast - at Thirst Sound - so called because they could find no fresh 

water. Several new plants were collected, including the Narrow-leaf 

Ironbark (Eucalyptus crebra). They saw some Bustards and many 

beautiful Loriquets. On the 3lst they continued along the coast 


Sailing between the Main and the Islands during the day and usually 
anchoring at night. 


On June 5 and 6 more sea snakes were seen and many cuttle bones. 
A Nectris nugax was taken - possibly the Dusky or Audubon's Shear- 
water (Puffinus l'herminieri). 


Endeavour Reef 


'At a few minutes before 11 (on June 11) the ship struck and stuck 
fast' recorded Cook. The Endeavour Bark had a flat bottom and 
shallow draught - about 15 feet - but it had grounded. It was on 
the S.E. edge of a reef of Coral rocks with 18 to 24 feet in some 
places and 3 to 4 feet of water in others. About a ship's length 
(106 feet) away on starboard (bows heading N.E.) was about 60 feet 
of water. To help float off the ship was lightened by about 40 to 
50 tons by throwing overboard everything that could be spared - 
including 6 of the guns - all that were on deck - and casks, hoops, 
jars and stores. Ғор the information of any keen diving treasure 
hunters the latitude was given by Cook as 15945' South and about > 

6 or 7 leagues (that is 18 to 21 miles) from the Main. 


On the 14th they got to a harbour and safely anchored about 8 
leagues from the reef on which they had struck - Endeavour Reef. 

On the 17th they got the ship in and moored. Even before the ship 
was moored the enthusiasm of Banks and Solander had taken them off 
plant gathering - although it was clear that the ship would remain 
some time. In fact it remained for almost two months while the 
damage was repaired. 


Birds observed, and in some cases collected, were: 


'Pigeons' - including the Topknot pigeon (Lopholaimus antarcticus) 

'Crows' - probably the Australian Crow (Corvus cecilae) 

'Whistling Ducks' - possibly the Whistling Tree Duck (Dendrocygna 
arcuta) and/or the Plumed Tree Duck (Dendrocygna eytoni) 
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'Cranes! - probably the Australian Crane (Grus rubicunda) 
'Curlews' - perhaps the Stone curlew, Eastern Curlew or Whimbrel. 
'White cocatoes' - White cockatoo (Kakatoe galerita) 


'Black cocatoes! - Red-tailed Black Cockatoo (Calyptorhynchus 
magnificus) 


Plants mentioned included: 


'Coccos (Arum Esculentum)' - Taro (Colocasia esculenta) the roots 
of which were too acrid to be eaten unless roasted. The green 
tops, called Kale or Indian Kale, were collected for the ship 
being 'little inferior to spinage.' Banks also referred to 
this plant as 'Palm cabbage'. 

'Cabbage trees! - (Livistona australis) 

'Wild Plantain’ - (Musa banksii) 

'fruit like indiferent Damsons' - The Sweet or Burdekin Plum 
(Pleiogynium cerasiferum) 

'Mangroves' - probably (Ceriops candolleana) and (Bruguiera 
gymnorhiza) 

"Hibiscus! - perhaps (Hibiscus radiatus) 

'Ficus caudiciflora' - Cluster Fig (Ficus glomerata) 

'Digitalis hispidiuscula' - (Centranthera cochinchinensis) 

'Dillenia alata’ - (Dillenia alata) 

'Leucadendroides glauca! - (Grevillea glauca) 

'Mimosa anceps (?)' - (Acacia complanata) 


Black Bean (Castanospermum australe) 
Rattle Pods (Crotalaria calycina) 
River Mangrove (Aegiceras corniculatum) 


Fish: 


Rough skinned Stingaree (Urogymnus asperrimus) 
Epaulette Shark (Hemiscyllium ocellatum) 

"Concertina Fish' - (Drepane punctata) 

(Eleutheronema tetradactylom) 

'a toad fish! - 

'Cockles (Chama Gigas)' - Giant Clam (Tridacna gigas) 


'Саг fish' - not clear which of the many species. 
'Allegator' - probably the Estuarine Crocodile (Crocodilus porosus) 
'Crab (Cancer Latro)' - Coconut opening Crab (Birgus latro) 


'Turtle' - green turtle (Chelonia sp. possibly туш and logger- 
heads, probably Caretta genera. 
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Animals: 


'Flying fox' - (Pteropus sp.) 

'an opossum (Didelphis)' - probably the Grey Oueensland Ring Tail 
(Pseudocheirus peregrinus) 

'wolf' - probably the dingo. 


'Our second lieutenant who was a shooting today had the good fortune 
to kill the animal that had so long been the subject of our 
speculations. To compare it to any European animal would be 
impossible as it has not the least resemblance of any one I have 
seen. Its forelegs are extreemly short and of no use to it in 
walking, its hind again as disproportionaly long; with these it 
hops 7 or 8 feet at each hop in the same manner as the Gerbua, to 
which animal indeed it bears much resemblance except in size, this 
being in weight 38 lb and the Gerbua no larger than a common rat.' 


'15th. The beast which was killed yesterday was today dressed for 
our dinners and proved excellent meat.! 


Present day readers would have little hesitation in recognising the 
mystery animal as a kangaroo. This specimen was probably a young 
Great Grey Kangaroo (Macropus cangaru). Banks called it ‘Kanguru!’ 
from the Indians, sometimes spelling it 'Капроогоо. ! 


Musquetos were in evidence and also noted. 

Ants - termites mounds noted. 

'(ants) green ав а leaf, living upon*trees!.- (Oecophylla 
smaragdina virescens) 

Black ants ‘inhabiting the inside of branches of one sort of tree! 

'a third sort (of ant) nested in the inside of the root of a plant 
which grew on the bark of trees in the same manner as mistletoe.' 


These latter have not been identified yet. 


Indians observed were '1п general about 5 ft 6 in hight and very 
Slender.' 'Their colour was nearest to chocolate.' 'They were 

all of them clean limn'd, active and nimble.' 'Cloaths they had 
none, not the least rag.' 'They painted themselves with white and 
red, the first in lines and barrs on different parts of their bodies, 
the other in large patches.' 'Their ornaments were few: necklaces 
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NOTES FROM BANKS IN AUSTRALIA (Cont'd. ) 


prettyly enough made of shells, bracelets wore round the upper part 
of their arms... a string no thicker than a packthread tied round 
their bodies .. a piece of Bark tied over their forehead, and the 
preposterous bone in their noses ...' 


Torres Strait 


On July 19 the ship was hauled off shore ready for departure from 
Endeavour River. They finally cleared the river and sand banks on 
August 13 and on the 14th 'for the first time these three months 
we were this day out of sight of land to our no small satisfaction. ' 


Cook sailed north taking care not to miss 'the passage we expected 

to find between New Holland and New Guinea.' At noon on 21st it was 
seen. They passed between the Main and several Islands the last of 
which was Booby Island (August 23). It was 'white with the dung of 
birds ... we went ashore upon it and shot bobies (probably the Brown 
Booby). I myself botanised and found some plants which I had not 
before seen.! These would have included the Sesbania Pea (Sesbania 
aculeata). On 25th the ship sailed and Banks had left the shores 

of Australia. 
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FIRST EXCURSION INTO BIRD WATCHING 
PART I 
By Marjorie James, Belmont. 


During the months of September and August last year (1966) my 
husband апа I travelled from Geelong to Cairns апа return. The 
trip was to be a holiday. We expected to do a great deal of 
sight-seeing, and we hoped there would be opportunities for bird- 
watching and photography and the study of natural history. 


We are not competent ornithologists, but we have always had a keen 
interest in the bush, particularly in bird life; during the past 
two years a growing interest in photography and much patience has 
been rewarded, occasionally, by a bird study which has pleased us 
and spurred us on to further efforts. 


Although we had no introductions to enthusiasts or kindred societies 
we were surprised how often other nature-lovers noticed 'An 
Australian Bird Book', by Dr. Leach, and 'What Bird is That?', by 
Neville Cayley, our constant companions, which we carried on the 


back window-ledge of our car. Many an interesting conversation was 
thus begun. Mention that we were members of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club was another "open sesame". For instance, at a 


chance meeting in Byron Bay, we were directed to a thicket by a 
Swamp outside the town where we saw our first red-backed wren. 
After another such encounter we were able to recognize from a 
distance the long legs and black and white colouring of a jakiru - 
the only one we saw in all our travels - fishing in the shallows of 
the broad Richmond River. Creeping up in the shelter of the 
lantanas which lined the river-bank my husband took his picture 
before the subject became suspicious and flew off. 


Travelling north through Finley and Forbes we broke our journey at 
Coonabarabran to visit the Warrumbungle National Park. In this 
area of 14,000 acres massive rock formations, the remnants of 
ancient volcanic peaks, tower in spectacular shapes such as the 
Breadknife, a sheer wall hundreds of feet high but only a few feet 
wide. The highest peak is Mount Exmouth, reaching to 4,028 feet. 
Walking tracks lead through cypress-pine and ironbark. Eagles and 
galahs are plentiful as well as currawongs and a variety of 
parrots. Here we cut our photographic teeth on crimson rosellas 
and tree-creepers, as well as a very obliging eastern shrike-tit. 
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FIRST EXCURSION INTO BIRD WATCHING (Cont'd.) 


Whenever possible we visited bird sanctuaries and nature reserves. 
We do not really like to see caged birds, but species first 
observed in these conditions were guickly recognized later when we 


were fortunate enough to see them in their natural habitat. Those 
two beautiful Sea Eagles - the White-breasted and the Red-backed - 
we saw first at David Fleay's Sanctuary at Burleigh Heads. We saw 


them again, both in the vicinity of Townsville. The Red-backed 
soared across actually at our feet, as we stood looking down from 
the craggy heights of Castle Hill; and a glorious specimen - a 
White-breasted - twice dived to seize the living bait from the lines 
of exasperated fishermen on a jetty at Magnetic Island. 


Another point on the subject of sanctuaries - those we visited were 
designed to provide the best possible surroundings for their 
inhabitants, and the naturalists who conducted them had a knowledge 
of, and respect for, birds and animals which was deep and sincere. 
We found them most helpful. Wild birds flocked to such shelter. 
At Currumbin chattering flights of Rainbow lorikeets streamed out 
of the bush to feast on the nectar of the coral tree flowers. At 
Poinsettia Gardens, near Cairns, hundreds of finches scrambled and 
fluttered to drink from the fountain provided for them in this 
exotic garden. Here, too, at the same fountain, we were fortunate 
enough to see a Spangled dronge fly in to quench his thirst; and 
living in the garden was a pair of Yellow-breasted Sun-birds. They 
are so tiny - about four and a half inches over all, but of this 
the bill is at least an inch long. The male has a vivid metallic 
purplish blue vest, on his breast, which the female lacks. They 
have the humming-bird characteristic of hovering while they feed 
from the bright tropical flowers. Our pair were nesting, and it 
was fascinating to watch the dainty little female slip through the 
Side entrance under the hood of her almost completed nest, and 
busily tuck the soft cob-web lining into position. 


Of course, not all the species we observed were in sanctuaries. 
As we crossed the Waverley Plains north of Rockhampton we rushed to 


the windows of the train at the first mention of Brolgas. It took 
over an hour to cross these extensive plains and Brolgas were 
everywhere. We counted over four thousand of them and we thought 


how excited we had been at home when we sighted our first Brolgas - 
a single pair at Anakie! Around Cairns the Rainbow birds, their 
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HUNTER CATS 
By Alma Ling, Geelong. 


It may be a good thing to know a cat is a good rat catcher, but 
quite another thing when that same cat hunts for birds. 


For 3 years now our neighbours cat has upset the lives of our black 
birds. Our kitchen window juts out from the wall giving a good 
view of the growth each side and imagine our delight when we 
observed a blackbird buiľding in the Maple tree. We could watch 
the setting process and after the hatching the feeding of the young 
until one day the stronger of the two chicks sat outside the nest. 
He must have been a strong little chap for next day he flew off over 
the house tops and we didn't see him again. 


The second one took longer to leave the nest and sat nearby all day, 

and I think got into the nest overnight. Next day it ventured 

further to the fence, then back into the tree, fence again and onto 

a low bush, and back into the tree for the night out on a limb. 

Next day it flew off. Two little grand-daughters came to stay and 

we watched in vain for the bird's return until at tea-time I was 

conscious of a flash of shadow cross the window, and, with the aid 

` of four other eager young eyes, we spied the little bird which had 
returned once more. Quite a thrill to all of us as that, I think, 
was its final visit to its home ground. | 


The next year we noticed a black bird again start to build. Lunch 
time, and my husband just home, and I eagerly said "Come and see 

our bird building again". Going to the window my voice changed to 
alarm. "A cat, quick, get it"! and was greatly relieved to see 
the bird fly off as my husband lunged at the cat with a broom handle 
he'd grabbed. I wondered if the bird had been injured. In any 
case that was the end of nest building for that year, but this year 
again a nest was built and I could just see the head of the hird on 
the nest. The next day or two no movement was observed and I kept 
away as I didn't want to disturb it. Finally I went out to 
investigate and the sight of two broken eggs on the ground was. proof 
enough that tragedy had struck. | | b е 


A few days later I found myself peering hard trying to make out a 
dark shape in the tree. Sure enough that tabby cat was sitting 
in the tree, right on top of the old nest, and intently watching 
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HUNTER CATS (Cont'd.) 


small wrens as they twittered and flew in and about the maple tree. 
I picked up the broom, sneaked round the side, and lunged the handle 
into that cat dislodging it. Down it went with a heavy plop onto 
the path the other side of the fence. It was so intent, hungrily 
watching the wrens, that it hadn't sensed my coming, and, so I 
believe, I saved the life of at least one wren, and hope I have 
discouraged that cat from hunting in our particular tree. At 

least it hasn't been seen there since. 


' T 
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MAGPIES AND MOTORISTS 


A letter dated April lst and signed by "Maggie Pie" has been 
received by the Editor. 


There are two complaints levelled at the motorist; as Maggie Pie 
puts it - "I hope you will allow me through the medium of your 
journal to protest at the dangerous and thoughtless way you humans 
behave on the road ......." 


"Then there is the habit of scattering glass from broken windscreens 
all over the road. It could easily be picked up in mistake for 


grit - it is a wonder there has been no cases of appendicitis ......" 


The first complaint is one that all motorists should be aware of - 
the fact that magpies often feed on the road and are slow in taking 
off is well known. Generally a warning "beep" on the car horn 
given sufficiently in time will make the bird move - provided of 
course this does not cause more serious complications to other road 
traffic. It is particularly timely to bring this to the motorists' 
minds - as within the next few months many young birds will be newly 
fledged and they are even less conscious of road hazards than the 
older bird. With regard to the shattered glass, there seems to be 
little we can do, as broken windscreens seem invariably to happen at 
the most inconvenient (for the motorist) time. Should the motorist 
be so unfortunate as to lose a windscreen, before he brushes the 
remains out onto the road, perhaps he will spare Maggie Pie ( and the 


Anti-litter REE a thought, and find a suitable place for 
deposition of the glass chips. 
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FIRST EXCURSION INTO BIRD WATCHING (Cont'd. ) 


vivid colours flashing in the sun, were a constant delight. 

Perched on trees along the shore at Green Island were Reef herons, 
showing the two plumage phases of this particular species. Some 
birds were dark slaty-grey in colour, while others on the same 
tree were snow white. On the tidal flats each morning we watched 
a variety of sea-birds gathering their breakfast of crabs. The 
Royal spoonbill, classified by Leach as "Rare", was a frequent 
visitor. Several times on the Atherton Tableland, and in the 
sugar country, we sighted the elusive "Native ЕНЕНЕ or Coucal, 
scuttling for cover among the underbrush. Another bird closely 
associated with the canefields was the Fork-tailed kite. Numbers 
of these birds hovered over the fields, particularly after a ‘burn! , 


Scavenging for small mammals, reptiles and grass- hoppers disturbed 
by the fire. 


But our most fruitful period of bird-watching was a week spent at 
Green Mountains on the Lamington Plateau in Southern Queensland. 
Shortly before the First World War eight young men, all O'Reilly' S, 
scaled the cliffs near Moran's Falls to take up their selections 2 
the plateau, amid the dense tropical rain forest. A few years 

later the area was declared a National Park, and since then 0! Reilly's 
Guest House, in the heart of the forest, has been a mecca for 
naturalists. Here we met Bernard O'Reilly, noted author, and 
skilled bushman, who by virtue of his amazing bushcraft, found in 
1935, the crashed Hinson airliner, and led the rescue party up into 
the wild mountain country to the two injured survivors - a truly 
remarkable feat of endurance! His knowledge was a great help to us, 
as it is to all visitors, and from him we learnt much of the area. 


As there is complete protection of all flora and fauna in the area, 
the birds have no fear of humans. The Pied currawong was, I think, 
the most numerous species. Uninvited, Crimson rosellas formed a 
queue at our window each morning demanding their breakfast ration. 
Lewin honeyeaters flew into the dining room to help themselves to 
honey from the tables, and perky little Red-browed finches pecked 
for seed right at our feet. We read that the Brush turkey "when 
flushed, runs for cover", rapidly disappearing into the forest. We 
had to persuade these birds (with a trail of bread-crumbs) to quit 
the scene so that we might continue photographing other species. 
Atfour o'clock when a great trough of feed was provided for them, I 
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FIRST EXCURSION INTO BIRD WATCHING (Cont'd. ) 


have counted from fifty to seventy of these birds, completely wild, 

coming out of the forest. The breeding season was approaching and 
we noticed with interest how the wattles on the male birds grew  . 

during the week we were there; and how their disposition became - 
increasingly belligerent. They had not EEE mound- -building for 
this season but we found several of last уези '8 mounds. 


Perhaps the most beautiful of all the birds in this birdland 
paradise were the bower-birds. The gleamish bluish green sheen 

of mature male Satin bower-bird is beyond description; but almost: 
as beautiful were the females and immature birds so different from. 
the male, greenish brown in colour, with bronze-gold on the under-- 
side of their wings, and violet eyes. Mr. O'Reilly led us to our. 
first bower. We carefully observed the terrain and were later able 
to discover several more around the edges of the forest. . Тһе Satin 
bower-birds seek out - and steal, if necessary, even stealing from 
one another - all manner of blue articles. There were blue plastic 
pegs, and tooth-brushes, blue buttons and blue-bags - all stolen! . 
Each morning the first chore of the male bird is to gather fresh 
blue flowers and arrange them to his liking. The wild tobacco 
plant was in bloom at the time, and the flowers - blue, of course - 
were the favourite decoration. 


The other bower-bird which frequents the area, the Regent, was more 
difficult to observe. While the wild berries on the hillside were 
plentiful they would not approach the house. We stalked them up 
hill and down dale and saw from a distance the brilliant gold and 
black flashes of small flocks moving through the trees. But we. 
just could not come close enough to photograph them,and for once 
had to confess failure and buy slides for a record of these birds. 


There were other, rarer species. The Prince Albert we did not even 
see. Lyrebird, almost as competent a songster and mimic as his 
close relative, the Superb lyrebird, we heard usually at dawn and 
dusk. Well adapted to moving swiftly through the dense forest, a 
fleeting glimpse would be the most one could hope for. Skilled 
ornithologists were seeking the extremely elusive Rufous Scrub-bird. 
This mouse-like creature (it is also called the mouse bird) lives 

in the densest part of the forest in association with the ancient 
Antarctic Beech Trees. It is found under similar conditions on the 
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FIRST EXCURSION INTO BIRD WATCHING (Cont'd.) 


Dorrigo Tablelands of New South Wales and is thought to be confined 
to these two small areas. It too has a famous relative, the Noisy 
Scrub-bird; seen on very rare occasions in South-Western Australia 
in the vicinity of Albany. It was thought to be extinct, but has 
since 1961 been rediscovered in a new habitat, to which it has 
apparently adopted after timber-getting threatened its original 
territory. 


One morning we woke to find the mountains completely shrouded in 
thick grey cotton-wool clouds. Visibility was reduced to a few 
yards, rain poured down - four inches in one day. = Bush-walking 
and bird-watching were quite impossible. We spent the morning 
listening to Mr. O'Reilly's tape-recordings of the two most 
versatile performers of the region - the Lyrebird and the Scrub- 
bird. We hope one day to go back and continue our search for them. 


Altogether, in eight weeks, we identified one hundred and thirty 
different species of birds. Ме did not photograph them all, but 
we have three we photographed and have not yet identified - a brown 
pigeon with an unusual topknot, and two representatives of that 
confusing group, the small grey birds. Can anyone help us? 
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Footnote .. 


This article will be completed in the October 
issue of Geelong Naturalist when a complete 
list made by Mr. and Mrs. James will be 
printed. 
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ALTERATION TO WEEKEND CAMP 


The weekend campout at Halls Gap has been put back to a later date - 
October 28th-29th. For further details contact Mr. Wheeler, 
Excursion Secretary. 
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"THE AGGRESSIVE MYNA" 
By Oonah McHaffie, Park Orchards. 


Can anything be more aggressive in the breeding season than the 
Indian Myna (Acridotheres tristis)? 


During late Spring and early Summer they attempt to drive all other 
birds from the garden - especially the native birds, much to our 
annoyance. Fortunately some, such as the Little Wattle Bird, 
persist. 


I had missed the Magpie-Larks. There had been one or two, almost 
daily, on the lawn outside the bedroom window. I had seen a Myna 
chasing them off. Then, on one occasion, a Magpie-Lark arrived 

on the lawn. A Myna took up its stand a little way off and watched 
the other bird. Shortly afterwards two other Magpie-Larks joined 
the first bird. Immediately, with a series of hops, the Myna 
covered the intervening lawn and the three birds quickly took refuge 
in flight. 


A few days later, hearing a vast amount of squawking, I threw up 
the window to see if rescue work was required and found that a large 
blue-tongued lizard was in the shallow concrete drain under the 


window. The Myna was "dive-bombing" it and making a terrific noise 
while doing so. Whether it would actually have harmed the lizard 
we do not know. The lizard was not waiting to find out. After 


frantically running up and down the drain, it eventually managed to 
get out and hide under an Azalea bush while the bird was temporarily 
distracted. 


One strange aspect was that a blue-tongued lizard, who is a past 
master in the art of bluffing, was in turn bluffed by the Myna. I 
have known a blue-tongued lizard to keep a cat at bay by just 
puffing itself up and poking out its blue tongue, accompanied by a 
hissing noise. The same cat caught and killed Copperhead snakes! 


The Mynas also bluff our cats. The "dive-bombing", accompanied by 
a lot of squawking, soon has the cats running for cover. 
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Ву L. Elms, Belmont. 


We go upon a bushwalk, and proceed with eyes cast down 
To look at Natural History things spread out upon the ground. 


Flowers, insects, fungi, and sometimes orchids rare 
Combine with ferns and other things to hold our interest there. 


» 
/ 


But look a little higher, and we see the shrubs in flower, 
And the bees are taking nectar from them, hour after hour. 


Look up above these too, and there we see against the sky 
The lovely trees, with nests to which the homing birds will fly. 


Look through the trees, and far beyond, a mighty mountain range 
Holds mysteries and secrets of things we find so strange. 
^ 


The cliffs have rocks and minerals, and gemstones green and blue, 
As well as caves with stalactites and fossils in them too. 


Look higher still, and there we see the clouds go rolling by; 
The Cumulus and Stratus set against the deep blue sky.: 


Yes, do look skywards up at night, to see the stars and moon. 
Though Nature's creatures fade and die, and pass away so soon 
There's little change up skywards - it's the same since time began. 


These are the things to study, so observe them while you can. 


And do keep "LOOKING UP". 
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ISLAND FAUNA THRIVING 


An; xtract from the "Petroleum Gazette" for March, 1967, reads as 


A RECENT SURVEY on Barrow Island, off the north-west of Western 
Australia, has revealed that, far from decreasing the native species 
of fauna - as forecast in some quarters - the oil drilling activity 
and other work on the island appear to have increased the wildlife 
generally. Preparations are nearing completion for the start of 
oil production in May from the Barrow field, Australia's third - and 
largest - commercial oilfield. 


Reporting on the survey, made under a grant from the Explorers! Club 
of New York, naturalist W.H. Butler of Perth said he had found that 
the disturbance of surface soil due to road building and other 
development has increased the growth of vegetation, thus making 
extra food available to the animals. Among the seven types of 
marsupials and the varieties of bats, rats, and birds there are 
several unique species. 


Feed obtained from rubb.sh heaps and grazing on the lawn of the main 
camp has also benefited some animals. On one night of the survey 
37 hare wallabies were observed feeding together on the lawn area of 
40 ft. by 20 ft. 


Mr. Butler stated in his report: "West Australian Petroleum is to 
be congratulated on its present attitude to fauna conservation and 
the company should be asked to carry on this programme as far as 
possible, and extend it to other areas under its control". 


It is most encouraging indeed to know that progress of this nature 
does not always bring destruction of wild life. 
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WINTERING ROBINS RETURN 


The study of Flame Robins has become an important project for bird 
banders and observers alike. There is very little known of the 
migratory movements of the birds, and the following notes from 
Mrs. J. Hunt of Рагарагар are of particular interest. 


Incidentally many Flame Robins have now been color banded and 
observers are asked to take particular note of all Flames seen in 
the hope of "sight recoveries". 


"Arrival of the Robins" - Usually in April and May there are scores 
of robins, both Flame and Scarlet around the paddocks, but this year, 
being so dry, there were just the odd ones here and there. However 
about midday on May 18th we noticed two males, a scarlet and a flame, 
bathing together! In the second bird bath there was another pair, 
with numerous other birds in the trees and shrubs around. For some 
minutes we went from one window to another as three bird baths were 
all occupied by robins; - two or three in the water together, while 
others waited their turn on the edge, and others waited above. 

There were at least fifteen, both male and female, Flame and Scarlet - 
all together. Since then there have been many robins in the 
paddocks, so we assume that they had just arrived after a long 
journey, and were just as anxious for a 'clean up! as humans are at 
the end of a long journey." 
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CORRECTION ... 


The Editor apologises for an error which appeared in 
"The Prom - At Random" Page 124 (Vol.3, No.4 - 
January 1967). The man who explored Rodondo Island 
is of course Mr. Bechervaise of Belmont (those 
members who attended the July meeting will know him 
well as an authority on Antarctica). 
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NATURE SHOW - Members are advised of a nature show to be 


arranged for October; for more information watch our News Sheets 
each month. 
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UESTION * X 
— OF THE MONTH 


The following questions have been chosen from the 'Question of 
the Month! Box. - 


"The Western District was descrtbed by early explorers as a 
treeless plain. 


I have also heard it said that the "River Red Gum" (E. camalduensts) 
is the only eucalypt to have colontzed the basalt there. 


On the other hand, planted sugar gums thrive. 


1. Did the treeless plain correspond approximately with the 
basalt area? 


2. What geological or botanical explanation is there for the 
absence of trees?" 


Mr. Allan Sonsee - well known botanist of Ballarat replies. 


The answer to the question is found in an article by J.H. Willis, 
in the Victorian Year Book 1962. 


The article is entitled Land Flora of Victoria. 
My answer uses portions of this article. 


Early explorers, e.g., Major Mitchell, did write concerning the 
lack of large forests on the Western Volcanic plains, but it is an 
exaggeration to call them 'treeless plains’. This description is 
used when comparing the laval plains with surrounding well 
forested areas, e.g. The Otways. 


The question regarding an explanation for the lack of vegegation on 
the plains can be partly answered. After the great volcanic 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH (Cont'd. ) 


upheavals in the Middle Pliocene Age and extending to Recent, the 
vegetation had to be established over this large area of laval 
flows, tuffs and scoria. In many cases the long and slow process 
of weathering had to operate to produce soil suitable for plant 
growth. Even now, in many places, thin veneers of soil cover the 
basalt rock below. In areas commonly called "stony rises" the 
rock still protrudes through the thin coating of soil. This soil, 
often only inches deep, provides a suitable habitat at certain 
seasons, for a growth of annual grass and herbs, but not sufficient 
depth for large shrubs and trees. This is noticeable on the 
Keilor Plains, near Melbourne. 


The depth of soil becomes known when bores are put down for under- 
ground water. It must be remembered that the volcanic age was not 
a matter of a few years - it was a long period of millions of years, 
and in some areas weathering over a long period has produced a 
greater depth of soil, also the volcanic material erupted varies, 
and scoria and tuff produces soil more rapidly than lava or basalt. 


After weathering had produced soil, the surrounding areas provided 
seed for the establishment of plants. Possibly all plants did not 
find the particular chemical nature of the soil ideal. The high 
iron content could be a disqualification. It is certain at least 
that not all plants favour what the farmer and grazier designates 
chocolate soil. Farmers know that it favours certain crops, e.g., 
potatoes. In many places the lack of depth in the soil allowed 
only annual plants. The soil, in summer, dries to the rock below, 
making difficult the establishment of forests of trees. Where 
depth of soil permitted, trees did grow. The red gum is one. 


This is a very adaptable tree, as it is found growing all over 
Australia. 


It 15 found growing along the Yarra in Victoria, and the rivers of 
the Territory, so one is not surprised to find it along the rivers 
of the volcanic plains. It is a good mixer, a good migrant or 
pioneer, favouring a wide range of soils and climates, but it has 
one demand - water. It is a true river gum. It is not the only 
eucalypt that favours basaltic areas. Eucalyptus viminalis - the 
manna gum - grows between Colac and Camperdown, and in places Е. 
ovata - the swamp gum - is found. 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH (Cont'd. ) 


Recent investigation indicated that snow gums were once more widely 
spread than they are today. All specimens recorded in a recent 
survey were growing on basalt. Wherever gorges have been cut by 
streams in the basalt, the tree violet is likely to be found. 

With it grows Sweet Bursaria, accompanied quite often by the Scrub 
Nettle and the native Elderberry. 


It must be remembered that some of the old extinct volcanoes or 
points of eruption became heavily timbered, e.g., Mt. Buninyong and 
Warrenheip, because these cones are composed in the main of loose 
material that disintegrated rapidly and formed suitable material 
(soil) for tree growth. 


Some areas became depressions, and lakes are common. These in the 
main are laval depressions, blocked river valleys, or old volcanic 
vents. All are found in the Colac areas. These in their turn 
provided habitats for aquatic plants. 


But, generally, the plains remained as Hume and Hovell in 1824 found 
them - practically treeless, Major Mitchell in 1836 remarked in his 
diary about the treeless nature of the old volcanic cones in the 
Smeaton - Ascot district, and today they remain as treeless as they 
did when the Major gazed at them over a hundred years ago. 


Sugar gums and pines seem to find many areas suitable to their 
particular needs. Perhaps this is because Pinus radiata is a 
surface rooting tree, and the sugar gum is highly drought resistant, 
as are most eucalypts. But the sugar gum is a native of South 
Australia, and its lack of an efficient means of seed dispersal did 
not permit it to become a migrant to the volcanic plains of 

Western Victoria. 


Man has aided it by establishing it on the plains. If given the 
opportunity does it produce seedlings without aid from man? I have 
seen plantations established in the Mt. Bute (Skipton) area by 
sowing with the aid of a seed drill after the land is first 

= cultivated. Other species of eucalypts have been used as windbreaks. 


Wide areas of the volcanic plains now have little indigenous 


Мыс ып this having been replaced by introduced grasses and alien 
weeds. 
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Often it is difficult to visualize the old scenes, and the old 
ecological pattern must be sought in isolated areas which today 
decrease in number. An attempt is being made to recreate the old 
ecological pattern at Tower Hill, and those who try are resorting 
even to old photos of the hill - photos taken before man ruthlessly 
destroyed one of nature's wonders. Another "save" is Sugarloaf 
Hill. The people concerned must be highly complimented by all 
interested in the preservation of natural features. 


We today say "Thank You". 


What will future generations say? I have no doubt a more emotional 
thank you than we can ever imagine today. 


Can you identify the parrots please, seen in the trees and alongside 
road, near Jamieson, March 1966? 


Description - Green body, red head, blue underneath jaw (or lower 
cheek), ved chest, green tatl, blue side feathers in tail, stze of 
Eastern Rosella. | 


The answer is given by Mr. Trevor Pescott. 


These birds would be juvenile Crimson Rosellas, birds which are 
colored quite differently from the beautiful red and blue adults; 
how long the juvenile plumage remains is uncertain. 


There are some similarities in plumage pattern - the blue cheek 
patch and tail feathers for example - which are quite distinctive; 
however, these birds are often confused with the King Parrot, 


although a check in a bird book will quickly show the basic 
differences. 


subscriptions are now due and payable to the Treasurer. 


Early payment of subs will make the work of these Committee members 
far easier. 
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AROUND THE FARM 
From Joyce Hunt, Paraparap. 
Gray Thrush 
The gray thrush usually arrives in our garden the first week in 
April. This year it arrived on March 25th and came straight to 
the bird table, evidently remembering this from last visit. It 


has been a constant visitor to the bird table ever since; in fact 
there have often been two thrushes around together, and on one 
occasion three were seen together on the bird bath. 


Spiny cheeked Honeyeater 


A welcome visitor who was seen here for the first time in May of 
last year, has been around again this May. The quaint "quonk" 
sound from the pepper tree always indicates the presence of this 
Spiny cheeked honeyeater as it feeds on the peppercorns. 


Robins 


The first Flame Robin, a female, was sighted on March 24th this 
year. The first male was sighted on April 12th, the first Scarlet 
male having been seen two days previously. 


Golden Whistler 


This 15 the seventh year that a female Golden Whistler has visited 
our garden in the Autumn. At first she used to sit on the wires 
for minutes, looking in all directions before making a rapid dive 
to the bird table to pick up a crumb - and be off again in a split 
second. Each year she became a little more daring, though still 
cautious. This year she sits on the wire and looks all around 
before descending to the table, but once there, stays pecking for 
perhaps ten seconds or more. On one occasion she even threatened 
a wren who dared to approach the table while she was there. The 
female lacks the beautiful colouring of the male, but she is very 
appealing with the pale golden tinge on her breast, the rather 
prominent eyes and her timid approach to the bird table. 


Chook yard prisoners 


At last we have had to alter the bird-wire above the door of the 
fowlyard, because, although the door is open only a few inches, 
little birds WILL find their way IN, and CAN'T find their way out. 
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On May 17th no less than three White plumed honeyeaters got in 
together! They could not find the wide-open door, so we had to 
undo the wire in order to release them. A few days earlier a 
Wagtail had got in, and it took two of us many minutes to get him 
out. Actually, in the end, we had to catch him in a grain sieve, 
but he held on so tightly to the wire that one had to hold him with 
the sieve while the other went outside to try to release his grip on 
the wires. When released he flew directly to the bird bath and had 
a thorough splashing; then sat in the willow to preen himself, - as 


if to say, "I've been contaminated by being handled by humans; but 
now I am clean again". 


Mixed Bathing 


During the dry spell all the birds seemed particularly hungry; they 
also patronized the bird baths a great deal, and it was quite common 
to see a robin or thrush or goldfinch among the wrens at bath time. 


Wrens 


These are so numerous at present that it is impossible to count them. 
At the time of writing there are seven in sight, five on the bird 
table, one on the rosebush and one on the path; but they change 
places so rapidly that a count is impossible. On February 18th the 
young male started to moult and is now distinguished only by his 
black beak and blue tail feathers. Towards the end of July he 
should start getting his new plumage, and will probably have his full 
black and blue colouring by the middle of August. 


Galahs 


Galahs had not been known as far south as this until 1961. Until 
this time there was just an occasional one seen, but in 1962 a pair 
evidently nested nearby, as a family of five birds was seen several 
times. Since then, they have been about each Spring and into the 
Winter in increasing numbers. In May this year we were discussing 
birds in general and wondered if Galahs were ever likely to breed up 
in such numbers down here that they might become a problem as they 
are further north in Victoria. Ten minutes later, as if in answer 
to our questioning, a flock of sixty galahs appeared, and settled on 
a dead tree, transforming it into a mass of pink and gray "blossom". 
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Now, with spring so close, there is a steady increase in the 
activity of birds; during the autumn and early winter they are 
quiet, and it seems that most have left us and migrated northwards. 
Careful watching shows that many birds spend the winter with us, 
but because they become silent, we do not see them. 


July and the next few months see the first spring wildflowers at 
their best, and if you search carefully, you may find the first 
birds nests for the season. Remember, however, that the days are 
Still very cold, and it takes only a little interference to make 
the mother leave the nest; the eggs and young birds will die from 
cold very easily if the mother is not there to keep them warm. If 
you find a nest, take a quick look at it, then leave the area 
quickly so that the mother can return before the eggs become chilled. 


A letter from Gregory Bolton from Mannerim State School arrived just 
before we went to press, and this shows that some birds at least 
already have started nesting. 


"On Monday morning, when we were saluting the flag at school, we 
noticed a butcher bird fly down on to the wash-basin and pick up the 


soap in his claws and carry it off. We looked around the trees 
afterwards, but could not find it so we do not know whether he ate 
it or not. We put bread-scraps on the bird-table at school, and 


magpies and butcher birds came for them. 


A plover has a nest close by the roadside and when cars come past at 
hight it stands straight up with its wings spread. There are 4 
large green-coloured eggs in the nest." 


Can anyone tell Gregory why the butcherbird should steal the soap? 
Could it have eaten the soap in mistake for bread? 
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You can help ... 


We need your nature notes, Juniors, and your stories and puzzles to 
help fill these two pages. 


They are kept for your use, because we think it is a good idea to 


have reserved a place where you can have nature observations 
published. 


To give you something to write about, printed below is the photo- 
graph of a bird at its nest. 


DO. YOU KNOW: 


What is the name of the bird? 


Have you seen it in your garden ог 
in the bush? 


Do you know what its nest is made 
of, and where it is built? 


What does the bird feed on? 
These and many other questions can be answered after a little time 


has been spent in observing birds, and reading such books as 
"What Bird Is That?" апа "Ап Australian Bird Воок". 


Your observations will be printed in the next "Geelong Naturalist" 
if you send them to - The Editor, "Geelong Naturalist", 
4 Victoria Terrace, 
BELMONT, 3216. 
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One of the most thought-provoking statements about national parks 
1 have yet read was published in the British Columbian journal 
"Wildlife Review", December 1966. 


"Let us go back for a moment to the initial problem: the Space 
available in a national park is not big enough for all who want to 
use it. But the size of the park is directly related to the manner 
in which you use it. ТЕ you are in a canoe travelling at three miles 
an hour, the lake on which you are travelling is ten times as long 
and ten times as broad as it is to a man in a speed boat going thirty. 


An hour's paddle will take you as far away as an hour in a speedboat - 
if there are no speedboats. In other words, more people can use the 
same space with the same results - every road that replaces a footpath. 
every outboard motor that replaces a canoe paddle shrinks the size of 
the park." (Written by Paul Brooks in 'Atlantic Monthly!) 


How true this is - one needs to look only briefly at our own Victorian 
Parks to see its implications. Hattah Lakes, Wyperfeld, The Prom., 
even our own You Yangs Forest Park are all shrinking as more roads 
bring more people - a chain-reaction which brings demands for still 
further roadways, car: parks, boating Facilities. 


At Mud Islands, when we first began visiting this bird wonderland some 
12 years ago, our weekend stay was interrupted by occasional fishermen 
only. Last January, all day the incessant hum of speedboats offshore 
Shattered the solitude - and incidentally the birds became very 
restive because of interference. 


Is the only answer the adoption of "Primative areas" where no one 
without good cause can gain an entry permit? 


It is to be hoped that there are other means of solving the problem of 
National Park space, and the heavily increasing usage of parkland; 

but whatever the answer, it is needed now before existing Parks become 
too small for the reguirements of our growing population. 


TREVOR PESCOTT, o patton 


